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10. 

NOTES REFERRING TO NESTING OF PIGEON GUILLEMOTS 
( Cepphua columba ) ON PASSAGE ISLAND, B. C. 

By Kenneth Racey. 

Passage Island was visited on July 22 and 23 of the present year 
(1922) with the view to observing howiaany Pigeon Guillemots nested 
on its rocky shores. 

/ Passage Island is situated between Point Atkinson on the mainland 
and Bowen Island at the entrance tb Howe Sound. The island is only 
a few hundred acres in extent with precipitous rocky shores. 

Camp was pitched at the southern end of the island, the only place 
where an easy landing could be affected and where our boat could be 
drawn up on the rocks out of danger from the waves at high tide. 

Numerous Guillemots were observed at different points about the 
island, usually in pairs, but sometimes five or six together. During 
the two days they were under observation it was noticed that many of 
the birds searched for food in the water near the island at low tide 
and at high tide most of them flew across to English Bay and fished 
for eels between Point Atkinson and the First Narrows, a distance of 
from two to five miles. They could constantly be seen flying swiftly 
to and fro between these two points and seldom returned without an 
eel dangling from the bill. Sometimes they would fly directly to the 
rocks and alight close to the nests; at other times they would alight 
in the water and swim back and forth before the cliffs on which the 
nests were situated, as if suspicious of some lukking danger. After 
a time they would fly up on the rocks and enter the nests where they 
seldom remained more than from a half to two minutes. They would 
occasionally sit in groups of half a dozen on some favorite rock, 
and appeared to be holding animated discussions. 

Several nests were found, all being from twenty-five to fifty feet 
above high tide. These nesting sites were merely hollows or shelves 
of rock carefully hidden in holes and openings in the face of the 
cliff. So carefully were the nesting places chosen that the young 
could, when alarmed, scramble in amongst the rocks and in a moment 
be out of sight. 

One nest examined was situated at the end of a three foot tunnel 
under a pile of loose slabs of rock. Brown blotched egg shells were 
lying about the entrance and it was only after careful searching 
and the removal of several pieces of rock that the young birds were 
discovered in the farthest and darkest corner; but they did not seem 
to mind being picked up and handled. These young were no larger than 
week old chickens and were covered with black down. Bill and feet 
were black, the white nodule on the tip of the upper mandible being 
quite pronounced. 

It was noticed that the young did not seem to be fed oftener than 

every two or three hours. 

About twenty nesting birds were observed about the island and when 
one approached the nests they would frequently flock together and 
swim about in an agitated manner, constantly uttering their hissing 
whistle -like cry. 

Several photographs were taken, but owing to the dense smoke from 
forest fires only two or three were good. 



